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TO 


MR. JAMES CROPPER, 


A Quaker-Mercuanr 


or Liverpoot. 


Berg-Apton, Norfolk, 1th Sept, 1821. 
‘* Frienp”’ Cropper, 


Berore I proceed to answer 
your Letter of the 21st of August, 
published under the name of 
‘“* Veritas,” I must give a brief 
history of the controversy; be- 
cause, if we forget the longitude 
and latitude at which we weighed 
anchor, we shall be, as the saying 
is, all at sea; we can keep no 
reckoning to any useful purpose ; 
and, of course, it will be by mere 
accident, if we ever reach any 
definite port or point. You, for 
reasons obvious enough, wish the 
public to lose sight of the cause 
and grounds of the controversy ; 
you wish to draw them off to wit- 
ness a sort of personal warfare 
between me and you, or, indeed, 
between me and the sham name 








of “ Veritas,” and thus to slip 
your own head ont of the noose, 
while you cause me to be regarded 
as an aggressor against you, in- 
stead of your being an aggressor 
against a large body of your 
fellow-subjects, the West India 
Planters and Merchants; a large 
body of your brother merchants 
and neighbours, whom I endea- 
voured to defend against your 
artful, false, and base accusations. 

Let us, then, see the manner in 
which the controversy originated, 
and how it has proceeded thus far. 
Some time in July last (for I find 
no date to the letter) you published 
a letter addressed to Wilberforce. 
This letter I accidentally saw in 
an Irish newspaper. It was, it 
seems, first sent forth through the 
columns of Egerton Smith of Li- 
verpool, who bid his readers 
attend to it, as the production of 
his “* respected townsman.” This 
puff was, I dare say, written by 
yourself; for, this Smith is full 
as much your slave as the poor 
wretches in the East Indies, who 
are fed upon rice in the husk, are 

2C 
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the slaves of those people from 
whose plantations your ships bring 
the Eastern rice and sugar. This 
first letter I inserted at full length, 
in my Register of the 21st of July, 
and made my comments upon it 
in a letter addressed to you, con- 
tained in that same Register. 

In the above mentioned letter 
of my own, I expressed my in- 
tention of addressing another letter 
to you the next week ; but, in the 
mean while events arose which 
induced me to put off my second 
letter, until the week after. In 
the Register of the 4th of Angust, 


this second letter of mine ap- 





peared. After I had written it,| 
t discovered, through the public! 
prints, that you had written a 
second letter to Wilberforce, 
bearing date 19 July, 1821. [ had 
done with you. I wanted to say 
no more ; and, of course, I might 
have suffered this second letter 
to be carried about the world! 





by your slaves and by nobody, 
else. Nevertheless, willing to! 
give you, even you, fair play ;| 
though, as I shall clearly prove 
before I have done, you are ex- 
cluded from any right thereunto, 
more than is possessed by birds 
and beasts of prey; I, in the Ke- 
gister of the Lith of August in- 
serted this second letter of your's, 
and without any comment, sent it 





into every part of this Kingdom 
and it’s Colonies ; into many parts 
of Europe ; and into the United 
States of America; and, to be 
read too, by men who have brains 
in their skulls, 

Thus the controversy appeared 
to be at an end; and so it was, as 
far as you meant to appear @z per- 
son, or under your own rame ; 
but you had got a blow on one 
check, and so far from being dis- 
posed! to turn the other, youappear 
to have set yourself to work, not 
to reply to me, but to secure re- 
venge; and that, too, alter the man- 
ner of the monks of old, to whom 
your sect bears no very distant 
resemblance in many of it’s cha- 
racteristics, and especially in that 
of executing it’s vengeance under 
the garb of sanctity, and, if pos- 
sible, by the hands of others, 
while it preserves the air of placid- 
ness and humility, and preaches, 
peace on earth and good will to- 
wards man. 

In order to execute your ven- 
geance, in this mank-like manner, 
you made your slave Egerton 
Smith step forward, in his own 
name to assail me; and amongst 
the means that this slave made use 
of was that of publishing the sub- 
stance of a private letter, or pre- 
tended letter, which he said he 
had received from a friend of mine 
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in America ; which letter did not 
in the most distant degree relate to 
this controversy; and the sub- 
stance of which letter was publish- 
ed by this Smith for even the 
avowed purpose of doing injury 
to my character. 

My exposure of the baseness of 
this Smith was published in the 
Register of the first of this present 
month of September. In the 
mean while, before this last men- 
tioned Register could get from 
the press, this same Smith pub- 
lishes a letter, signed “* Verrras,” 
and dated on the 21st of August. 
None of your skulking, friend 
Cropper! None of your “ Veri- 


%? 


tases,’ my master! To set up 
your slave of flesh and blood, or, 
rather, of skin and bone : to hold 
up this man of husk and straw 
before you was bad enough ; but, 
at any rate, there was something 
to pelt at. But to think to amuse 
me with a shadow; that you should 
entertain a thought of being able 
to do this, is to be accounted for 
only by a contemplation of that 
cool impudence, which long prac- 
tised and 
seems to have rendered the mer- 
cantile part of your sect the most 
brazen of all human kind. None 
of your “ Veritases,” friend Crop- 
per. It is you that I have to deal 


with, 1 consider this letter as 


successful hypocrisy 


Sertemser 15, 1821. 
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| yours. I consider “ Veritas” to 
be the sleek-headed, cunning 
James Cropper of Liverpool, who 
sends his scouts all over the King- 
dom the week before harvest, to 
cut square yards of corn in the 
Farmer's fields, and to send the 
proceeds to Liverpool, in order 
that the said James may know how 
to regulate his corn-dealing trans- 
actions, which, doubtless, have 
nothing at all to do with worldly- 
mindedness, James holding it to 
be an incontrovertible truth, that 
he ought to ¢ake no thought for 
the morrow, and that the Spirit 
moveth him to care nothing about 
this world, his treasure being laid 
up where moth and rust do not 
destroy, and where threves do not 
break through and steal. 1 con- 
sider ‘ Veritas” to be the same 
identical, meek, unambitious, 
spirit-moved, and heaven-seeking 
James Cropper, who is, just at 
this moment, perhaps, busily en- 
gaged in rubbing out the grain 
| from the thousands of little par- 
‘eels of the farmer's corn, in order 
that he, moved by the Spirit, may 
know to what degree it would be 
proper for him to undertake to 
import corn into England to carry 
on a competition against the pro- 
duce of the land of those very 
farmers! Inshort, friend James, 


to check myself in this circum~- 
2C2 
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locutory description of my man, 
it is you, James, that is “ Veritas,” 
which I shall clearly show in a 
few minutes; and I now proceed 
to answer that which you have 
addressed to me, under that sham 
appellation. 

You begin your letter by telling 
me that your mind and conduct are 
as pure as mine are the reverse ; 
that your charities are as bound- 
less as my malignity. That your 
meekness and humility form a 
striking contrast to my arrogance 
and presumption. 
is at once assertion and proof ; 
for, he who doubts of the meekness 
and humility,and especially of the 
charity, of the man who writes 
this, must be an infidel indeed. 
Lest, however, there might be per- 
sons to doubt of this, you next 
proceed to describe me as bank- 
rupt in principle, bankrupt in pro- 
perty, having nothing to lose but 
bad character ; destitute of every 
honourable or correct feeling ; a 
maker of jests as entertaining as 
those of Joe Miller, but of less 
merit, because Joe’s are calcu- 
lated to last, while mine are never 
repeated, and while my prophecies 


To Mr. James Cropper. 


This in itself 
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his meekness and humility ; and 
as such I leave it, without conde- 
scending to bestow upon it one 
single word in the way of rebutting 
the calumny which it contains, 
farther, at least, than observing 
that it completely strips you of alJ 
pretensions to being treated as an 
ordinary antagonist, and that i¢ 
fairly subjects you to chastisement 
in the last degree unceremonious 
in the manner, and severe in the 
matter. 

Upon the prophecies, however, 
which you say, are forgotten as 
soon as they are “* spawned,” 2 
shall, these prophecies being mat- 
ter of great public importance, say 
aword or two. My prophecies, 
as to the effect and fate of the 
paper-money system, 
thus far, been fulfilled. 
this; that the system, taking it 


have all, 
One was 


altogether, boroughs, paper and 
all, would not last more than four 
years, from the month of March 
1817. And, has it lasted, as it 
then stood? Is not that system dis- 
solved? Is not that which we now 
see another system! Is not the 
whole thing crumbling to pieces ? 
And do not the Members of Parlia- 


are forgotten as fast as they are! ment themselves declare that the 


** spawned.” 


| thing even in its 


g, present state, is 


Now James this is pretty well | producing a revolution! 


for a meek Quaker : a pretty good 


Another prophecy was, that the 


proof of his purity, his charity,| Bank of England would zever 


| 
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pay its notes in coin. But inva- 
riably connected as this was with 
this qualification, namely, without 
a reduction of the interest of the 
debt. Will it be said that the 
Bank is now paying in coin? A 
shuffling, equivocating, sly old 


knave, might say this ; but is it not 


reigns at the Bank as payment in 
coin ? 

This payment must be complete ; 
it must be enforced by law ; it must 
'be what it was in 1797; and, ir 
| addition to all this, the interest of 





the debt must continue to be paid 


iin full, before mv prophecy, as to 
| . x x 


notorious, that, in the very county | this matter, will have been falsi- 


where you are, other notes instead | fied. And, now, I am at great 


of our own notes are now putting | loss for a fact very interesting in 


forth, because shedoes not send coin 
instead of her notes, and because 
the difficulties thrown in the way of 
getting coin to those distant parts 
from her own shop are so great as 
to be insurmountable to ninety- 
nine hundredths of the popula- 
tion! Besides, to degin to pay, is 
not to pay; and is it not noto- 
rious that she may cease to pay 
whenever she pleases? And that 
that which is going on is merely a 
feeling of the public pulse? There- 
fore, this is not paying in coin. 
Paying in coin ineans this; that 
the putter out of notes is com- 
pelled by /aw to pay those notes in 
coin. The Bank notes are still a 
legal tender ; we are compelled to 
take them in payment of debt, or to 
go unpaid. The Landlord is com- 
pelled to take them for rent, or de- 
prived of all means of getting pay- 
ment. And, while this is the case, 
is there any man so foolish as to 
regard the present issue of Sove- 





this case, and which I wish to be 
furnished with as speedily as pos- 
sible by some friend at Liverpool. 
During the last session of parlia- 
ment certain Merchants at Liver- 
pool sent a petition to that body 
of well known wisdom and renown- 
ed purity, expressing the anxious 
desire of the parties to have a law 
passed to lower the value, or raise 
the denomination, of the coin. To 
have passed an Act like this, would 
have been to enable the peti- 
tioners to pay a debt of eighteen- 
pence with a shilling, and to pay 
all those who had entrusted goods 
to them, and whose money they 
had in their hands, in the same 
proportion. This is undeniable : 
and, now, James, what I want to 
know is, whether you, my sancti- 
fied friend; my pure, charita- 
ble friend; whether you, my meek 
and humble friend James, were 
one of those petitioners ? 

Sticking a*pin there, it is a 
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fact, at least, that such a petition 
was presented, and that, too, from 
men calling themselves Merchants 
of Liverpool; and, let me ask, 
what, if such men were not the 
greatest fools or greatest rogues 
that ever existed; if such men 
could deem the pecuniary affairs 
of the nation in so desperate a 
state as to warrant even the asking 
for so violent, so outrageous a 
measure ; a measure so manifestly 
flagitious ; a measure which would 
not only have been a reduction of 
the interest of the debt, but a 
bankruptcy of individuals as well 
as of the Government; what, I say, 
i#f such men could seriously pro- 
pose such a measure ; what pro- 
phecy of mine, relating to the beg- 
gary, bankruptcy, disgrace and 
infamy of this system, is there 


To Mr. Jaues Cropper. 





fulfilled ! 
What! ask for a law to enable in-, 


which has not been 
dividuals as well as the Govern- 
ment to pay thirieen and four 
pence in the pound; ask for a 
law, Merchants ask for a law, to 
enable consignees to rob the con- 
signers of six and eight pence in the 
pound ; Merchants to say that this 
is necessary; and then for those 
Merchants to say, that my “ pro- 
“‘ phecies are forgotten as fast as 
“ they are spawned !” 
However,we have not yet looked 
atthe main prophecy ; at the pro- 
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phecy which is now in the course, 
yea, in the high tide of fulfilment. 
In the Spring of 1818, Mr. Tirr- 
ney pressed the Government to 
adopt measures for a gradual re- 
turn to cash payments, The news 
reached me in America, whither 
we shall by and by find you say- 
ing, with the Westminster Rump, 
I had fled in desertion of my post. 
My post was that of a writer 
against Corruption, and, as the 
means of coming at her, against 
the paper-money system, by which 
she was chiefly upheld. Being, 
therefore, at my post, and always 
alert in the discharge of my duty; 
I wrote a letter addressed to Mr. 
Tierney, in which I prophesied 
the effects of any attempt co return 
to cash payments, and in which 1 
exposed the folly of hoping, that 
aitempting to do it by degrees 
would at all diminish the distress 
that would inevitably arise from 
such an atiempt. Now, sleek- 
headed, cunning Cropper; you, 
who have the cool impudence to 
say in your beastly phraseology 
that my ‘“ prophecies are forgotten 
as soon as they are spawned ;” 
read that letter to Trerney; then 
look at the evidence recently given 
before Mr. Goocn’s Committee ; 
and you will see that not only the 
prophecy is fulfilling as to it’s ge- 
neral description of consequences ; 
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but that there are in this evidence 
fact after fact, piled up mountains 
high, shewing that every case sup- 
posed in the letter to Tierney, 
has actually taken place in hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of imstances ; 
that thus far the prophecy is lite- 
rally fulfilled; and that we await 
the consummation with as much 
certainty as we await the arrival 
of Christmas. Not only have the 
effects been such as were preiict- 
ed; buithe evidence shows that they 
have male their appearance in 
the manner predicted ; and it also 
shows that they have proceeded 
from precisely the causes poiited 
out in the prophecy. , 
So much, then, for the “ pro- 
“ phecies that are forgotten as 
“soon as ‘they are spawned; ” 


and now let us come a little 


closer to the question at issue 
between you and your calum- 
niated West India neighbeurs. 
However, you take such pains 
to fend off here ; you enshroud 
yourself with such heaps of foreign 
matter, that I have a liitle more to 
clear away beiore I can come 
fairly at you. You keep from the 
subject as long as you can, in 
order that you may make out a 
long letter and still skip over those 
parts of the subject with which you 
first started in your letters to Wit- 


BerForce, and in the handling of 
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which you showed so much false- 
You = say, 
“Ido not feel it inewmbent upon 


‘* me to discuss the merits of Mr. 
“ec 


ness and malignity. 


Cropper’s reasoning, or to ques- 
‘* tion his facts ; for I believe both 
“* to be incontrovertible, and cer 
sé 


tainly they are uncontroverted 


“by you. My intention is to con- 


‘nect malice with all your abuse, 
“and to prove that you have 


© 


‘abandoned truih, and adopted 
‘* your base passions as unerring 
* guides in the pursuit of your re- 
* venge.” 

This is very bad, friend Crop- 
per. This is very poor and mean, 
To look about after the sotives of 
the writer, instead of boldly meet- 
ing the writing itself, was a very 
poor way of convincing people 
that you felt strong in your cause. 
Tiowever, as the fact comes out 
here so plainly that “ Veritas” is 
James Cropper; as we get the 
old Fox here fast by the brush, I 
will notice what you say about 
these motives, which you state in 
the following passage :— 


A short time after you deserted 
your post, and ran away from this 
country to America, you set about 
raking together the bones of Tom 
Paine. Possessed of the relics of 
your newly-adopted saint, you de- 
termined on returning to England 


and either took, or wished to take, your 
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passage in one of the packet ships, 
which ply between New York and 
Liverpool. 
by Isaac Wright and Sons, who are 
“of the people called Quakers.” 
These Gentlemen, it seems, had 


These ships are owned 


heard of your insolent and offensive 
conduct during your voyage to America 
on board the Importer ; and they de- 
termined that you should not have a 
to this 
determination, I believe, they were 


passage in any ship of theirs: 


impelled by the passengers, who de- 
clared, that if you were suffered to go, 
they would slay behind. This, Sir, 
was an offence which you can ne- 
ver forgive; and here is the animus 
You 


know, Sir, that it is wn/ewful for an 


of your attack on Mr, Cropper. 


Englishman to own part of an Ame- 
rican vessel, yet you charge him with 
the crime of being a partner with 
Mr. Wright, and then proceed to 


wreak your malice on both. 


There is more than one self 


contradiction, besides all the false- 
hoods that are here huddled to- 
gether. We will pass over the 
desertion of the post, that deser- 
tion which you well know did, 
other 
things, produce Peel’s Bill. I 
was in America two years and 
five months. 


amongst a great many 


these five months Mr. Painr’s re- 
mains were disinterred, and I be- 
lieve even after I had taken my 
passage of Isaac Waicur. So 
much for your veracity as to that 


During the /ast of 
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But, Wricnr and Sons 
had heard of my insolent and of- 


point. 


fensive conduct during my voyage 
to America on board the Importer ; 
and they (that is to say, in conse- 
quence of which) determined that 
I should not have a passage in any 
of their ships. And yet just be- 
fore you had said, that I either 
took, or wished to take, my pas- 
Ah! 
You know 


sage in one of those ships! 
you cunning old Fox! 
well that I did take my passage, 
and that old Wrienrt, for the base 
reasons bye-and-bye to be stated, 
broke his word and his contract. 
They had heard of my conduct on 
Why that 
conduct was two years and five 


board the Importer ! 


months old ; and yet you are too 
cunning to say that I did not take 
my passage; that Wricur did 
not agree with me for it; though 
you afterwards assert that they 
determined that I should not come 
in their ships in consequence of 
that conduct; and yet, upon the 
heels of this comes that other lie of 
Wraicur, and this other self-con- 
tradiction of yours, that, to this 
determination they were impelled 
by the passengers, who declared, 
that if I were suffered to go they 
would stay behind! So that, here 
is Wricur determined that I shall 
not go in consequence of my con- 
duct in the Importer, and then we 
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have him impelled to that deter- 
mination by the passengers, and 
keeping me back unfairly, in vio- 
lation of his contract with the pub- 
lic at any rate ; in violation of his 
contract with me, if I had taken 
the place; and that, too, accord- 
ing to your own confession, from 
the base motive of having two or 
three passengers instead of one! 

Thus far on your own showing ; 
and now for the facts of the case: 
all facts, either of public notoriety 
or capable of proof upon oath. 

As to the “ raking together the 
bones of Tom Parner ;” Mr. Paine 
was the only man of distinguished 
talent ever produced amongst the 
society of Quakers. He did not 
like the idea of having his bones 
dug up by prejudiced bigots and 
treated in a beastly mamer. His 
wish, therefore, was to be buried 
in the Quaker burying - ground 
at New York. This wish was ex- 
pressed, I believe, to Mr. Witter 
Hicxs, of that City, who is, I am 
told, at this moment in your house 
- at Liverpool. And what was the 
reason on which the Quakers 
founded their objection? Why 
this; that there were many who 
accused them of Detsm aLReapy ; 
and that if they buried him in their 
ground, the accusation would have 
a circumstance to rest on. The 
reason was very mean, to say the 





best of it; and all the Quakers 
that I have talked with upon the 
subject in America, will, if they 
be not as tricky as-you, acknow- 
ledge that I reproached them with 
their cowardice ; with their want 
of all feeling of honour ; with their 
casting from them the only great 
man that their sect ever produced. 

Mr. Paine was buried in the 
corner of one of his fields. The 
land, which he had left by will, 
had just been sodd, with a reserva- 
tion of that spot; but the party 
who was to take care of that spot, 
was so sensible of the risk of a 
brutal disturbance of his ashes, 
that a negociation was carried on 
with the Churchwardens of one of 
the churches at New York for the 
removal of the remains into the 
churchyard; but the utmost that 
could be obtained was leave to 
put them in the ground in a refuse 
place, where strangers and sol- 
diers, and other friendless persons 
were usually buried! 

This was the state of the case 
in the month of October 1819. It 
was under these circumstances, that 
I did that which it was no more 
than a duty to have done under 
any circumstances; and while I 
am satisfied that I have the ap- 
plause for this deed of all the just 
and generous amongst mankind, 
I shal] console myself under the 
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endurance of the malignant sneer 
of a selfish, hardened, sly old 
Quaker; recollecting, too, that 
Mr. Paine was a man of rare 
mental endowments; that he was 
the scourge of tyrants, under what- 
ever name they disguised their 
tyranny; and that heaven is not 
farther from hell, than he was 
from being a spy and meriting a 
death upon the gallows. 

So much for bones, then, friend 
Cropper, aud now for the Jporter 
and Isaac Wright. 

As to the Importer, the Cap- 
tain’s name was Ogden. There 
were two Yankees in the cabin, 
and two cubs from Manchester, 
besides me and my two sons. The 
Yankees, who had been at sea be- 
fore, complained bitterly (dehind 
the Captain’s back) that they had 
not fresh bread, and assured us 
that they had had it in the ships in 
As 
for me and my sons, always well, 
always up early, never drinking 


which they came to Europe. 


but at meal times, and then only 
tea, or a very litle porter, we 
cared little about the matter, and 
heard these complaints for a long 
while without taking any part in 
At last, after 
repeated requests on the part of 
these four passengers, and not 


the conversation. 


then, till they were joined by a 
very nice modest woman from 
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Manchester, who was in the cabin 
with her two small children, and 
who wished very much for some 
fresh bread, I did not attempt to 
say a word about the matter, I 
then did; and merely requested 
the Captain to let us have some 
fresh bread. 


was one of those greedy fools, who 


The Captain, who 


have no idea of true economy, 
behaved upon this occasion like a 
little blackguard in authority ; and 
he appealed to the other passen- 
gers who were sitting round the 
table at the time, whether they 
had any fault to find. Getting no 
answer, he put the question to 
ihem one by one in a most per- 
emptory tone; and, to my utter 
astonishment, all the four aren, or 


rather male animals, expressly 
said that they 
tented! 


ing to me, “* you see others are 


were very well con- 


‘* There,” said he, turn- 


“ very well contented; but they 
“are gentlemen; and know how 
‘‘ to behave themselves ;” where- 
upon I observed, looking round at 
them, ‘* Certainly, those gentlemen 
“are very well contented with 
‘ your fare; those four gentlemen 
‘have no relish for fresh bread, 
“or else they would be four of 
“the basest cowards that ever 
“ poisoned a cabin with their 
‘“ stink.” A great deal more 
passed, in which the Captain got 
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nothing. After this he adopted a 
rude behaviour, and used to call 
my son Johu by his plain christian 
name ; played the Quaker in tlsis 
ease, though not in others. In 
his presence, therefore, I told 
John (who was then sixteen,) that 
the Captain should play the Qua- 
ker towards every bedy, or not to- 
wards him; for, if he did, John 
had ‘‘ my liberty to chastise him 
upon the spot!” This nettled the 
blackguard, and especially when 
John replied, ‘* Depend upon it I 
will.” 

The Hectoring fellow swelled 
and boiled and looked red even 
through his tawny and thick skin, 
crammed a fist full of tobacco 
into his cheek, swallowed a glass 
of rum, and muttered out an abun- 
dance of broken curses. After a 
while, however, cowardice seems 
to have come to the relief of his 
swelling bosom. He said he had 
meant no harm, If he had stop- 
ped there, all would have been 
well; but the evil genius of this 
man was somewhat like yours, 
friend Cropper; that is to say, 
being in a mess of mischief, he 
must needs keep on adding to the 
mess. He happened to fix his 
eye, in that unfortunate moment, 
upon one of the Yankees, who 
was the son of an opulent Mer- 
chant and Ship owner of New 
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York, and, of course, an em- 
ployer of Captains; having so 
fixed his eye, while his brain was 
fermented and his tongue set in 
motion by the Spirit; that is 
to say, of the Rum and tobacco ; 
out came, while the fawning cur 
smiled upon the Merchant’s Son, 
these words: ‘I must confess, 
‘that there are gentlemen on 
“ hoard my ship, that I respect 
‘““ more than I do you and your 
** Sons ;” “for which,” said J, 
finishing the sentence for him, 
‘‘ we can the more easily console 


‘ 


© 


ourselves, seeing that I never 


‘ 


© 


believe you upon your word, 


‘ 


and would not believe you upon 


. 


. 


your cath,” 

A sort of hubbub ensued, and a 
cry amongst the “four gentlemen,” 
that I could not mean what I said. 
The ship being in a brisk gale, 
the thing passed off till night, 
But then, the sea being more 
calm, and the spirits of our «“ four 
gentlemen” having rallied, I heard 
them, while I was walking the 
deck, whispering, that the Cap- 
iain ought ‘not to put ip with it. 
The Captain, however, who knew 
more of his own merits than the 
Yankees or the cubs, did not seem 
very anxious to demand an expla- 
nation. The night was very fine, 
and I walked the deck till very 
late. Going down into the cabin 
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about midnight, I found the Cap- 
tain seated with the “ four gentle- 
men” round him, my two sons 
One of 
the cubs addressed me thus, “Sir, 


being in bed and asleep. 


“as I mean to go bock with the 
** Copten, I wish to know what it 
“‘ was you said to-day about the 
“ Copten’staking a false oath.” 1 
could easily see what the plan 
was ; and I deliberately and dis- 
tinctly pronounced, with my finger 
within a foot of his nose, these 
words five times over: ‘ Cap- 
“ tain Ogden of the Ship Im- 
** porter, L do never believe you 
“upon your word, and I would 
“* not believe you upon your oath ; 
‘* and, that you may possess evi- 
*< dence of this saying of mine, I 
* will to-morrow, if you wish it, 
“ give you the words signed with 
‘my name.” In America, they 
have a phrase not common here : 
they call a passionate, violent, 
death-doing manan “ugly fellow;” 
* and the Captain, upon my sort of 
oratorical declaration, affected to 
be swoln with passion, and taking 
off his hat flung it with great force 
upon the floor, said, ‘ You had 
‘* better mind what you say, for if 
** you put me up, you will find me 
a d—d ugly fellow.” “ To put 
** you up, Captain,” said I, “is 
‘“‘ by no means necessary to con- 
“ vince me of a fact which my eyes 
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“‘ conveyed to my mind the first 
** moment that I saw you.” This 
provoking coolness on my part, 
and this cruel assault upon the 
personal charms of as really ugly 
a little dog as I ever saw, put the 
“* Copten” of the Manchester cub 
into such a rage that he roused 
the whole ship with his stamping 
and swearing. However, he 
grew cool at last, and got quit, in 
the end, with as much ridicule as 
we found leisure to bestow on him 
(and that was a great deal) daring 
the remainder of the voyage. 

Now these are the facts. And, 
in support of the truth of them, I 
have to state that which is noto- 
rious at New York; namely, that 
the cub’s Copten, though he had 
nearly fifty passengers on board, 
did not dare publish, as was the 
uniform practice in similar cases, 
a certificate, or declaration, on the 
part of those passengers, of his 
good treatment of them. Such a 
paper was drawn up; it was 
signed by the two Yankees and 
the two cubs; it was carried 
into the Steerage amongst the 
Steerage passengers, just as we 
were coming off the Port of New 
York. 
by the greater part of them ; but } 
declared my resolution, that, if 


It was signed, I believe, 


any such paper appeared in 


print, I would publish my account 
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of the behaviour of the cub’s Cop- 
ten. No certificate ever appeared 
in print ; and I appeal to every 
one, except sly old Quakers and 
their slaves, whether this be not 
proof sufficient of my having been 
in the right in this transaction. 

I must confess that there is here 
a great waste of paper and ink ; 
but, it was necessary in order to 
come at you, friend Cropper, and 
to show how wholly destitute of 
foundation is the charge which you 
trump up as an excuse for the con- 
duct of that sad old dog your cor- 
respondent, Isaac Wright. If 
any persons want to know what 
sort of inmate I am on board of 
ship, let them ask Carrarn Cons 
of the Hercules, who is now with 
his ship, at Liverpool, and with 
He will 
say, that he never had so little 
expensive and little troublesome a 
passenger in all his numerous 
He will say, that he 
never heard me find fault but with 


whom I came’ home. 


voyages. 


the superabundance and really 
waste, of his excellent provisions. 
He will say, that I know how to 
keep young men, strangers to'me, 
from drinking even on board of 
ship; and that I know how to 
make a cabin cheerful and to 
make the time seem short, and, at 
the same time, to banish cards 
and dice. He will say, that the 


ship having come to anchor, and 
we having heard that the Anne of 
New York had been siezed on 
account of smuggled Canton 
Crapes ; he will say, that, sus- 
pecting us to have some, he looked 
very hard at us, and said, “ I hope 
that none of you would expose me 
to ruin ;” he will say, that, upon 
his barely uttering these words, 
I told the ship’s steward (to whom 
I had given mine) to bring them 
out, to tie them up in a piece of 
canvass, to fasten a sounding 
plummet to them, and that I then 
had them tossed into the seas: 
though they had cost me several 
hundred dollars, and though ¥ 
had taken great pains to select 
them as presents for my wife and 
daughters. Captain Cobb will 
further say, that he saw my con- 
duct with surprise, and that he 
exclaimed ‘ Never did I before 
see a man to do a thingjike that !” 
He expressed great sorrow for the 
disappointment of my wife and 
daughters ; upon which, as he will 
well remember, I said, “Oh, 
‘* Captain, don’t make yourselfun- 
** easy about that : they will think 
“these Canton Crapes well dis- 
“ posed of in relieving your mind, 
‘‘or they are unworthy of wear- 
“ing Canton Crapes.”’ 

Now, I have never seen Cap- 
tain Cobb since I left him at 
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‘Liverpool. I never knew him till 
{ went on board his ship. I have 
never received a letter from him. 
I have never written tohim. There 
he is, I see, now at Liverpool. His 
ship is, perhaps, consigned to you. 
Ask him, Old Fox ; and, if thou 
wert not a complete reprobate, 
thou wouldst confess thy sins. 
This detail will, I dare say, be, 
by base aud envious wretches, like 
Egerton Smith, called egotism, 


? 


** disgusting egotism ;” and, it is 
disgusting to me to be compelled to 
enter into such details. But, what 
am I todo! Am I to be silent, 
while a swarm of corrupt mis- 
creants are endeavouring to en- 
feeble the effect of my public la- 
bours by calumniating my private 
character? If I were to notice a 
fiftieth part of these calumnies, I 
should want room, though I filled 
my Register with nothing else. 
I mean the printed calumnies ; for, 
as to those which are uttered from 
the lips, a thousand volumes a year 
wouldnotholdthem. But, I will just 
here give warning to a Cub, who 
is a Member of a County, that, if 
I hear any more of his base and 
cowardly backbitings, I will make 
him, before I have done with him, 
glad to seek refuge in that suffo- 
cation, for which a vat of the drug- 
juice, called London Porter, will 
afford the appropriate and conve- 
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nient means. Not in this case will 
it be ashes to ashes, but poison to 
If such a stupid oaf be 
endured in silence, he surely 


poison. 


ought to think himself too fortu- 
nate ; and ought to take great care 
how he endeavours to blacken 
those who possess talent, and 
whose duty, strictly speaking, it is 
to expose and lash him. 

If any one should be disposed 
to ask: “* How comes it, that a 
‘“‘ man, so directly the opposite of 
“ all that is selfish, ungenerous and 
“ unfeeling ; so kind, so indulgent, 
‘* so tender towards all that come 
‘‘under his power, down to the 
“ lowest of animals; so forbear- 
“ing as to lose thousands upon 
** thousands without ever having 
“ brought an action in the whole 
* course of his life ; so completely 
“destitute of insolent pride; so 
“affable and obliging; in his 
‘“‘ very nature so happy, so good- 
‘‘ humoured and so gay:” if any 
person should ask, how it comes to 
pass, that such a man should, by 
so many of the “ race that write,” 
be held up as a hard, morose, vio- 
lent, ill-tempered, unfeeling ruf- 
fian, let that person find the an- 
swer, in the remark, which I 
quote from memory, of the Dean of 
St. Patrick : “‘ The Dunces are le- 
“ nient enough éowards each other ; 
“but, if a man of real talent 
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“ happen to make his appearance, 
“ they are all instantly up in 
“ arms ; and, as they cannot pull 
* him down to their own level in 
** any other way, they will endea- 
“your to blast and murder his 
** character.” 

So much, then, for the Jmporter 
story; and, now for the old buz- 
zard, Isaae Wright. 





The English reader should 
know, that this man and his sited 
and sons-in-law and brothers and | 
other Quakers, I believe, are the | 
proprietors of certain ships, which 
to make use of your own words 
“nly” between New York and 
Liverpool. It is so managed, and 
avery fine and admirable thing it 
is in itself, and reflects great credit 
on the industry and perseverance 
of the parties; it is so managed, 
that one of these ships shall sail 
from New York on the tenth day 
of every month; and that one 
shall sail from Liverpool, on the 
first day of every month, The 
reader will easily conceive what 
a great advantage it must be to 
persons in New York to be sure 


of a passage to Liverpool on the 
tenth day of every month, and, on 
this side of the water, for persons 
to be sure of a passage to New 
York on -the first day of every 
month. These ships are called 
a line of packets. This line was 


set up while I lived in Long 
Island; and so much was I de- 
lighted with it; so spirited and 
splendid did I regard the under- 
taking, that, as the readers of the 
Register will remember, I spoke of 
it in terms of great approbation, 
and, knowing the ships to be 
almost new, and that the owners 
were likely to be so very circum- 


‘spect as to the commanders, L 


strongly recommended these ships 
to persons going from England to 
America; little imagining that 
I myself was to suffer from the 
base and dastardly conduct of the 
owners of these very ships. At 
the time when I described the un- 
dertaking and recommended the 
ships, I knew nothing of the par- 
ties who owned them; but, I was 
afterwards, a good deal acquainted 
with, and very kindly treated by, 
two of the brothers of this same 
Wright, and many others of his 
fait in Long Island; and 
they frequently, some of them, at 
least, and at several different 
times, told me how much the con- 
cern was indebted to the honour- 
able and widely spread mention 
that I had made’ of it; so that, 
here we have ingratitude to add, 
as if the baseness of Jsaac Wright 
were not sufficient without it. 
You say, that Wright and Sons 
had taken their determinaticn in 
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consequence of my behaviour on 
board the Importer. Now, this 
conduct must have been known by 
the partners and brothers of Isaac 
Wright ; for it had taken place in 
May 1817, and it had even been 
the subject of publication (drawn 
forth by a lie in the London 
Courier) so early as the fall of 
1817. Now, then, take these facts: 
Jourpan Wraieur, a brother of 
Isaac, came to visit me with one 
of his sons, about the month of 
June 1818; and to invite me to 
visit him, which | frequently after- 
wards did. 
another brother of J/saac, met me 
at Jourpan Wricut’s, and very 
kindly invited me to his house, to 
which I went once or twice. An- 


Cuartes Wricurt, 


THONY Franxitn, one of the 
partners, I believe, caine and in- 
vited me to his house. 
Birp, whose daughter has married 
a son of Jovrpan Wricur, did 
the same, and the reader will find 
his name several times mentioned 
in the Year's Residence. I never, 
iill I went to take my passage, 
personally knew Jsaac or his sons ; 
but, if Zsaac thought me a bad 
man and not fit to go in one of 
his ships, what the devil were all 
these relations about, who were 
really as good people as ever 
existed in the world, and as sen- 
sible as Isaac, at the least? Bear 


JAMES 
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in mind, cunning old Fox, that 
I did not scrape acquaintance with 
any of these gentlemen, for such 
they were in manners as well as 
in fortune and style of living; 
they came to invite me, and, I 
should be a great hypocrite, if 
I denied, that their behaviour 
towards me was always polite and 
kind. It was not I, however, who 
went to them first, or to any body 
else of an opulent character or 
appearance. I did, as I always 
do, scrape acquaintance enough ; 
but, it was always with the humbler 
farmers, mere wealth, or fine 
clothes, never having been with 
me an object of respect, nor even 
of attention. What then, I repeat, 
were all these relations about, 
eating, drinking, talking, aye, and 
even laughing, with ‘“ William 
Cobbett,” and “ pleased to see” 
him, if Isaac and his sons re- 
garded him as unworthy to go in 
one of the packets? Moreover, 
my intended return to England 
was always a subject of conver- 
sation amongst us, and long before 
the month of October came, they 
knew that I was to return in the 
Ship Amity, which, it was known, 
of course, would sail trom New 
York on the tenth of that month. 
About a fortnight or three weeks 
before that day I went to Isaac 
Wright, at his own house, about 
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three miles from New York, which 
happened to be close by the house 
where I then lived, and agreed 
with him for my passage, for 
which I was to pay forty guineas. 
I had never seen this Wright 
before, and, I must say, that I did 
not like his looks. He really 
looked like what he proved to be. 
He was a sly-looking fellow with 
a hard slate-coloured countenance. 
However, he agreed with me for 
my passage. In some days after, 
I sent my son James to pay him 
the forty guineas ; and was sur- 
prised to find, that he refused to 
take the money, alleging, that seven 
other passengers, who had also 
taken places, said they would not 
go in the ship if Jwent. Fora 
reason, presently to be mentioned, 
I was well convinced that this was 
a lie. I then wrote to the old 
blackguard, stating to him the in- 
justice of his proceeding ; repre- 
senting to him, that, fully war- 
ranted by his public advertise- 
ments of “ packets regularly ply- 
York and 
‘« Liverpool for tie accommodation 


“ing between New 


“‘ of passengers,” I had long ago 
written home to my family, that 
I should sail in the Amity on the 
10th of October ; that, to refuse 
me a passage, was to violate faith 
with the public, as pledged in the 
standing advertisement; that it 
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was, in this case, to create dis- 
appointment and uneasiness in my 
family ; that, to do this act of in- 
justice, to be guilty of this breach 
of agreement, on the alleged 
ground that he should lose money 
by letting me go, was something 
so very scandalous, that I hoped 
a little reflection would convince 
him, that, in the end, it could not 
fail to expose him to just, severe 
and general reproach: but, thaf, 
if, after all, he was resolved to 
persevere, I requested him to 
furnish me with the names of 
those passengers who had refused 
to sail with me; for, that, unless 
he did that, my conclusions as to 
his conduct would be, if possible, 
still more unfavourable. 

This letter was taken to the old 
vagabond by my son James, who 
was then sixteen years of age. 
The old rip took the letter into 
another room, to consult with the 
devil, I suppose, how he should 
get out of the scrape; and, in the 
mean while, the sneaking hound 
of a son said to James, in a sort 
of whining voice: “ Why now, 
‘‘ friend Cobbett, thee canst not 
“expect that father should give 
“ up seven for one.” To which 
James replied, “I do not know 
“ what I am to expect of your 
“ father; but I know that my 
“ father would give up a million 
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*‘ for one rather than be guilty of 
“so base an act; and that if any 
“* passengers were to propose such 
“+a thing to him, he would kick 
The 
cub was as insensible to all feel- 


** them out of his house.” 


ings of honour as the old Fox 
himself. I got no answer to my 
Jetter, other than a verbal mes- 
sage by James, that the old dog 
** hoped I should not be offended ; 
“that I could take a passage in 
** some other ship; that to tell me 
“the names of the passengers, 
** could only lead to cause quar- 
*‘vels and strife ; and that it was 
“the duty of Christians to pro- 
“mote peace and good will 
** amongst men!” 

i shall make no comment on 
this, other than by relating what 
passed between me and a very 
eminent lawyer, a countryman 
and a townsman of this shameless 
I said to 
him, “‘ Cannot you help me to tor- 
His 
answer was, ‘‘ What can vou 


old reprobate Quaker. 
“*ment this vile old dog!” 


“‘do with such a_ blackguard!? 
** As to shame he has none, and 
*‘though a jury would certainly 
** give you some of his money, the 
“thing would not be worth the 
* trouble. By the cant of his sect 
*‘ he has the same protection that 


“‘ we give to the most audacious 
“and profligate of women ; but, 
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“| think he should not escape 
‘ chastisement altogether. If you 
“horse-whip han yourself, they 
** will hold you to bail for your ap- 
‘‘ pearance, and that is just what 
“is wanted by him and those to 
‘“ gratify whose wishes and his 
“ own interest he acts. You may, 
‘if you like, let your son horse- 
“whip him: I will engage he 
‘* comes off with a fine of a quarter 
“ of adollar.” I did not like to 
leave my son to do that which I 
would not have done myself; and 
so the dirty old dog has escaped 
all punishment till now ; and now, 
friend Cropper, you it is that have 
drawn forth that which he long 
ago merited. Not that this act of 
his did not excite general indig- 
nation, contempt and reproach. 
The old vagabond made the apo- 
logy about the seven passengers to 
Dr. Taytor, who arrived in one 
of his ships before I came away ; 
but Dr. Taytor told him to his 
face, that he knew of no breach 
of contract, and no act of fraud 
even, that might not be justified 
upon similar grounds ; and, to do 
the sect justice, one Quaker, and 
not a low one neither, who had 
heard the story, and who came to 
ask me about it, said that Wright 
was ‘‘ a d—d old rascal, and ought 
to be flung over the wall.” For 
Quakers will now-and-then rap 
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out; and, I have observed, that 
those that do are by no means the 
least sincere. 

Thus stands friend Jsaac upon 
your own showing ; but he is not 
yet exhibited in his true colours, 
as you will presently see. When 
1 took my passage of him, the yel- 
low fever was raging in New York, 
and he told me that he feared, 
that he should not be able to ob- 
tain a letier af health from the 
English Consul, Buchannan, by 
the tenth of October. He said 
he had been to the Consul, and 
was trying to get such letter, it 
being of vast importance to him, 
seeing that if the ship did not sail 
on that day, or, if the ship were 
compelled to perform Quarantine 
at Liverpool, there would be a 
gap in the line of Packets, and 
that the whole of this great con- 
cern would be thrown into confu- 
sion. Now, attend reader, and 
mark the wonderously extensive 
workings of the “ THING,” that 
famous THING that I have so 
often failed in my endeavours 
adequately to describe ! 

Thus, then, much depended 
upon this Consul, who had been 
appointed by Castlereagh to the 
port of New York. Just at this 
precise time we had received news 
of the memorable Manchester af- 
fair, and of all the hubbub that 
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was then going on in England, 
If fsaac had me on board his ship, 
he imagined, in the first place, 
that no point would be stretched 
in giving him his letter of health ; 
and, in the next place, that his 
Quarantine at Liverpool, if at last 
he was compelled to sail without 
the letter of health, would not be 
shortened, on account of my being 
The result 
was, the yellow fever still raged 
on the tenth of October ; the letter 
of health could not be given with- 


on board the ship! 


out an open violation of the reports 
of the board of health ; but though 
the ship was laden with things and 
with people coming frem the very 
seat of deadly infection, she per- 


formed no Quarantine at Liver- 


pool, and lay in the Quarantine 
ground only while one letter was 
passing to London and another 
coming back! 

There is the true story! There 
Vright! There is his 


There is the 


is Isaac 
friend Cropper! 
whole crew in their true colours; 
and there let them stand as a mark 
for the finger of scorn, while Inow 
turn to the several remaining 
parts of your letter, first taking 
that in which you deny that Jsaac 
Wright was one of the two parties 
to that memorable instance of 
Quaker duplicity related by me 
at page 17 of the Register of the 
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21st of July. You say it should 
have been Richard, and not Isaac. 
In answer to which, I say, that I 
have always heard the story told 
as applicable to Isaac, whose very 
house was pointed out to me, close 
by my own at the time, as the 
house in which that instance of 
sublime deceit was practised ; 
and, friend Cropper, it will re- 
quire somebody’s word a great 
deal better than your’s to make 
me think that I was misinformed. 
The story was told to me bya 
most respectable and honest man, 
standing with me in my own orch- 
ard, which overlooked Jsaac’s 
house and gardens ; and the telling 
of the story arose out of some ob- 
servation made upon the owner of 
the premises. But, as to the jet 
of the matter, the name had really 
nothing at all to do. What you 
had to deny was, that jhe parties 
in this piece of unparalleled and 
friendly duplicity were Quakers ! 
This is what you had to deny. 
This you have not denied. This 
you cannot deny; for the facts 
are on record in a court of law; 
and, therefore, this poor shuffle of 
your’s answers no end. 

We now enter a little more into 
East India and West India mat- 
ter. You say I have misrepre- 


sented your alleged motive fer 
entering into the East India trade. 
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We will here take your own 
words, under the sham name of 
“ Veritas.” 


You have asserted, “ that the 
** motive which led you(Mr. Cropper) 
“to embark in the India trade, was 
“* that of putting an end to Negro sla- 
“very.” Now, this is another false- 
hood: he never stated any thing so 
foolish; he said, “ I entertained no 
*‘ doubt of the result of the com- 
“ petition: being persuaded, that 
“cultivation by free men, in the 
‘country of their birth, must be 
‘“* much cheaper than by the trans- 
‘‘ portation of slaves from Africa 
“to the West Indies.”’......“ With 
‘“* these views, I did not hesitate to 
‘enter extensively into the East 
‘* India Trade.” Now, Sir, I ask 
you whether you have not misre- 
presented Mr. Cropper in this case, 
and whether you did not do so to 
give a colour to the charges which 
you have brought against him, of 
being a “ liar and a canting hypo- 
crite.” 

You deny, then, that you stated 
this to be your motive. Now, I 
could not intend to misrepresent 
you ; because I inserted the whole 
of your letter, at the head of my 
commentary, which letter the rea- 
der would naturally peruse before 
he came to that commentary. 
Then, that I did not misrepresent 
you, will appear from the quoting 
of your own words ; having first 
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said, that you are engaged in the 
East India trade, you say, ‘ on 
‘“‘ the opening of the East India 
“trade, I believed, that a great 
“experiment was about to be 
“ tried; that of a free competition 
** between the products of the East 
“by free men, and those of the 
‘* West by slaves.” 
there is no man of sense, who will 


Now, mind, 


not say, that you meant it to be 
believed, that you entered into this 
trade to cause, or assist Mm caus- 
ing, the products of the East to 
triumph over those of the West, 


and that, too, for the purpose of 


accomplishing the great object 
mentioned in every part of your 
letter ; namely, that of putting an 
Take in 


the context, take in the circum- 


end to Negro slavery. 


stance, that you wrote your letter 
as you say, merely because your 
brother petitioning East - India 
Merchants had not introduced into 
their petition any thing respecting 
the slave trade ; take in the cir- 
cumstance, that throughout the 
whole letter you would have it 
beiieved that your main object is 
not gain ; but the emancipation of 
the West India slaves, and then, 
muster up all your cool impu- 
dence, and say if you can, that I 
have misrepresented the alleged 
motives for your embarking in the 
East India trade. 





Your next endeavour is, and 
equally vain it is, even upon your 
own showing, to cause it to be be- 
lieved, that I have mistated the 
case of the East and West Indies. 
These are your words : 

That the West India planters 
are compelled to bring their pro- 
duce to England, where they are 
alsocompelled to purchase supplies 
for their estates, cannot be denied; 
and in discussing the restrictions 
under which they labour, you sup- 
pose a parallel case of the hop- 
crowers of Surrey and Kent; anc 
conclude by asking, ‘‘ Will any 
‘‘man living say, that it would in 
“such a case be fair towards the 
“ Surrey slaves, to suffer Kentish 
‘* hops to come into the market in 
‘** Rutlandshire ?”—But here again 
is an omission, and a most wilful 
one. You ask, whether, after com- 
pelling the Surrey planter to buy 
his poles and a great part of his 
food in Hampshire, to send his 
hops no where but into Rutland- 
shire, it would be fair to permit the 
Kent planters (who had moce than 
a sufficiency of poles and pro- 
visions at home, and free permis- 
sion to send their hops where they 
liked) ¢o come into the market of Rut- 
landshire? You know it would not; 
and you know, also, that East India 
sugar pays a direct tax to be per- 


mitted to come into the market of’ 


England ; but this it did not suit 
you to state. Your parallel is 
false. 
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Why, you old Fox, what do you 
mean! [ was saying nothing 
about the tax upon hops. Let 
the reader look at page sixteen of 
my first letter, in the Register of 
the 21st of July, for there I sup- 
pose a case much weaker in favour 
of the West Indians than the real 
case warranted ; for I suppose it 
to be unjust that the East India 
sugar should come into the market 
at al! ; and you say, that I ought 
in fairness, to have noticed that 
the East India sugar had a tar 
upon it! To be sure it has; and 
so has the West India sugar ; but I 
was putting the case in the clearest 
possible way. 
of the taxing circumstance ; which 
circumstance, however, I had 
noticed in page eleven, where I 
observe that the West Indians 
were wanting ‘‘ an additional tax 
‘‘on East India sugar, in order 
** that the West India sugar might 
“not be depressed in price by 
“the East India importation.” 
Therefore, I could not mean to 
mistate the case by the use of 
my hypothetical illustration. For 
simplicity’s sake, I was leaving 
taxation wholly out of the question; 
and, in that view of the matter 
was showing the monstrous in- 
justice of suffering East India 
sugar to come into the market 
at all. 


I was divesting i 
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Before I quit this topic, I must 
just take a peep into your second 
letter, which, as a precious relic 
of duplicity, I published in the 
Register of the 1]th August, and 
which contains this wonderously 
at once impudent and hypocri- 
“If the West- 
*¢ India planter finds the restrictions 
be 
“ injurious, would it not be more 


tical passage. 
‘* nnder which he labours to 
consistent 


“natural and more 


“* with his own interest, and that 


“ of the country at large, to apply 
« for the removal of those restric- 
** tions, rather than to ask for an 
“increased duty on the produce 
“ of the East ?” 

Of all the instances of impudence 
that the world has witnessed, this 
surely stands pre-eminent. What! 
To wish the public to believe, that 
it is possible, nay probable, that the 
West Indians could obtain a re- 
moval of the restrictions as to the 
disposal of their crops ; when you 
know, and when every man at all 
conversant in public matters, every 
every 
Merchant, every shipowner, every 
tradesman, every wharfinger, and 


Member of Parliament, 


every dray-man, know that to ob- 
tain the removal of those restric- 
tions would be as difficult, and 
more difficult, than to make bo- 
roughmongers just ; tomake seat= 
sellers blush; to make ‘ Glory” 
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ashamed of publishing private; 
letters ; or even to makeasly Old 
Quaker divulge the secret by 
which he ascertains, before the 
harvest begins, the extent of his 
neighbour’s crops, in order that 
he may regulate his dealings in 
foreign corn so as to carry ona 
triumphant competition with those 
very crops! Let the world say 
whether that impudence be not 
without a parallel which coolly 
holds out to the West Indians as a 
“natural” and practical remedy, 
that which would be in fact an ab- 
solute independence of the mother 
country, and a virtual renuncia- 
tion of their allegiance on the part 
of the King! But, as I have 
before observed, that, for real, 
cool impudence; for bare unmixed 
brass, there is nothing like the 
broadly covered brow of a 
Quaker. 

We now come to the main 
point ; namely, the slavery in the 
East Indies. You shuffle, you 
wriggle, you twist about here, like 
a slug under the dust of hot lime. 
It was a devil of a drive at you, to 
show that there were real bona- 
fide slaves in the East Indies ; 
and that your ships were employed 
in importing the produce of the 
sweat:and bloed of those slaves. 
You say, that Dr. Bucnannan, 
whom I, to your confusion, quote 


in Register, 4 August, at page 156; 
you say that he travelled over only 
a part of India ; you say that that 
was a small part ; you say that he 
went into one part where there 
were no slaves ; you say, that in 
other parts, the labourers eat once 
a day in their Masters’ houses ; 
you say that in other parts they 
have a share of the crop for their 
labour ; and this you compare, to 
the living in house on English 


farms, and the farming on shares 


in America. Just as if slaves; 
just as if the slaves in Virginia, 
do not every day of their lives, and 
four times a day, too, eat in their 
Masters’ houses ; and just asif a 
little rice in the husk, being a part 
of the crop, resembled that farm- 
ing on shares in America, which 
gives to the labourer one half of 
the crop, in butter, milk, eggs, 
poultry, cattle and fruit as well as 
in corn, and which gives him at 
the same time, all his house rent 
and all his fuel ! 

Leaving these poor attempts af 
shuffling yourhead out of the noose, 
leaving these aside, let us now see 
the description that you yourself 
give, on an authority of your own 
choosing, of the labourers in those 
districts, from which you import 
sugar, and which labourers you 
are everlastingly representing as 





. men. You knew thatthe whole 
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of the population of India were 
slaves ; you knew that that des- 
cription of mine was just, which in 
page 152 of Register 4 August, 
truly exhibited the state of the 
wretched people, scourged by 
those incessant wars, made on 
them by the East India Company, 
for the sake of getting at those 
products ; that fruit of the poor 
creatures’ sweat and blood in 
which you deal; you knew this 
very well; but still you persevered, 
you hung on, you incessantly re- 
peated, that the sugar which you 
bought, was raised by the hands 
of free men; and I, for want of 
information upon the subject, only 
presumed that this sugar was the 
fruit of the sweat and blood of 
slaves ; that is to say, the slaves 
of slaves; for I knew as well as 
you that every native inhabitant 
of India was a slave. I did not 
know that the sugar was cultivated 
by underling slaves ; by slaves who 
were the property of the slaves 
whom they call their Masters ; 
this fact I have brought to light, 
through you ; and here we have it 
in your own words. 

Walter Hamilton, who resided in 
India for many years, says, *‘ Sla- 
very, in its severest sense, is not 
known in Bengal. Throughout 
some districts, the labours of 
husbandry are executed chiefly by 
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bond servants. In certain other 
districts, the ploughmen are most/y 
slaves of the peasants, for whom 
they labour, but are treated by their 
masters more like hereditary servants 
or mancipated hinds, than like 
purchased slaves. Though the fact 





must be admitted, that slaves may 
be found in Bengal among the 
labourers in husbandry, yet, in 
most parts, none but free men are 
occupied in the business of agri- 
culture.” 

Oh! Warrer Hamittron “ re- 
sided ” in India, didhe! Do you 
happen to know in what capacity, 
friend Cropper? On a party of 
pleasure, | suppose, as people go 
to lialy or the South of France! 
He was not, I dare say, (for his 
very name indicates it) a “ resé- 
dent,” a“ collector,” a “judge,” 


a ‘* supervisor,” an “ aumil,” or 





any thing of that sort. No, no, 
he was not in India for the pur- 
pose of getting money, by assist- 
ing to carry on those pretty doings, 
by which such wonderously poor 
wretches; so many shirtless ad- 
venturers have returned to build 
big white houses upon the tops of 
hills, to be called esquires, and 
to fill seats, through means which 
I will not here attempt to describe. 
Oh! no! Water Hamitton 
was not, I'll be sworn for him, 
one of these; and, therefore, he 
could have no interest in repre- 
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senting the poor devils of Hindoo- 
stan in the most favourable pos- 
sible light with regard to the 
treatment, which they experienced 
from those for whom they toiled. 
This being the case; Watrer 
Hamitroy being such an impar- 
tial, and so wholly a disinterested 
witness, we will take his evidence 
in precisely the words that you 
are pleased to give it us; and 
now we will see how it squares 
with your four and thirty times in 
the course of your two letters, 
signed with your own name, de- 
claring that the sugar you import 
from Bengal is the fruit of the 
labour of free men. 

Wacrer tells us, that slavery 
is not known in Bengal im its 
severest sense; and that which 
Wanrer would call the severest, 
must, I imagine, be severe indeed! 
Nothing short, I should suppose, 
of the blood following the lash 
from the back of every slave, 
three hundred and sixty-five days 
in the year. However, let us 
come to his assertions of a more 
tangible nature. In some districts 
the labour is performed chiefly 
by bond servants; in other dis- 
tricts the ploughmen are mostly 
slaves of the peasants (he forgot 
to observe that the peasants are 
themselves slaves, ) but are treated 
by their Masters more like here- 





ditary servants, than like pur- 
chased slaves! 

This is very good! These are 
your free men, are they? These 
are your free sugar raisers! Now, 
friend Cropper, what are the 
Why, the 
working people, to be sure. This 
is what they are. And what are 
“ hereditary servants?” Why, 
slaves, to be sure, from Parents to 
Children from generation to gene- 


ploughmen, pray ! 


ration! And this is precisely 
what they are in Virginia and Ja- 
maica ! What sort of phraseology 
they use in the West Indies, I 
know not; but in North America, 
they never call a slave a slave. 
They call him a “ servant ;” 
and, therefore, it is that the ser- 
vants in that country will not suffer 
themselves to be called servants; 
will not call any man Master ; 
but substitute the words, “ help,” 
instead of servant, and ‘“‘ employer” 
instead of Master. So that you 
see, at last, here is your sugar 
raised by slaves, and that, too, 
even on your own authority ! 

But Waxrer says, candid and 
disinterested Waxrrer, and a Ha- 
Mitton into the bargain, that 
these are only hereditary servants 
and not purchased slaves. Come, 
let us see how thisis. I havea 
parcel of “ hereditary servants.” 
I die; I haye no heirs; or, I 
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bequeath my estate to be sold. 
What! Are my hereditary ser- 
vants, to become free? Oh! no! 
At 
the very best they are transferred 


This is shocking nonsense. 


with the lands; and, of course, 
they are then bought and sold. 
Besides there is something most 
horrible in this state of slavery, 
even if we admit it to exist; for 
the owner must keep the popula- 
tion within bounds ; and, who will 
believe that the remedy of Pha- 
raoh is not in such cases frequent- 
ly resorted to? So that here we 
haye a state of slavery beyond 
all comparison worse than that 
sustained by those West India 
planters, whom you so falsely, so 
basely and so viperously repre- 
sent as raising their sugar by the 
means of a most infamous traffic. 

However, this is all deception 
still ; for, Walter does not say, 
that these poor wretches are “ he- 
reditary servants: he does not 
say, that they are not “ purchased 
slaves:” but, merely says, that 
they are treated more like “‘ here- 
ditary servants,” than they are 
treated like “ purchased slaves.” 
So that it is clear, even from his 
own confession, that they are pur- 
chased slaves ; only, if we believe 
him, they are treated more like 
hereditary servants; and, if we 
believe Doctor Buchannan, they 
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are treated a great deal “ worse 
than the slaves in the West Indies.” 

Watrer, your infallible au- 
thority, candid and disinterested 
Walter, was, I now perceive, 
writing in defence of slavery in 
‘What could 
Warren have for this, | wonder! 


Bengal ! motive 
I took him for an independent 
country gentleman, especially as 
his name was Hamilton, “ resid- 
ing,” as you call it, in India, that 
being a pleasant country, affording 
salubrious air, calculated to restore 
diseased livers! But now I find 
him a stickler like yourself, for the 


freedom of men who raise the 


sugar; that is to say, a stickler 
for a denial of their being slaves. 
“ Though,” says he, “ the fact 
must be admitted :” this is a good 
deal to get from him; to get the 
admission of a fact from a Scotch 
disputant is a prize almost equal 
to that of getting a direct answer 
from a Quaker, and that is almost 
as difficult as it is to get blood out 
Well; “but the 
fact must be admitted that slaves 


of a flint stone. 


“ may be found in Bengal among 
“ the labourers in husbandry, yet, 
“in most parts none but freemen 
“are occupied in the business of 
“ agriculture.” 

There, then, friend Cropper, 
let us, in order to get rid of all 
dispute about facts; let us, in 
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order to strip you of all pretext 
for another shuffle ; Jet us exercise 
so uncommon a portion of charity 


as to believe this last assertion of 


Walter to be true, though the 
truth be absolutely impossible, 
unless his former assertions be 


false ; let us, in defiance even of 


our own senses, believe this to be 
true ; for, even here we have proof 
more than sufficient of your being 
a most unconscionable hypocrite ! 

Now, mind. In four and thirty 
places, I think it is, in the course 
of your two letters, addressed, to 
that sincere gentleman Wilber- 
force, you call the cultivators of 
sugar in Bengal free men. You 
talk everlastingly of these free 
men. I’ree men, free men; these 
words are everlastingly on your 
lips, in order to exhibit a contrast 
to blacken the West India planters ; 
but now, we see, that, even upon 
your own showing ; even accord- 
ing to the very best account you 
are uble to produce of the matter, 
it is free men only in ‘“ MOST 
PARTS,” and that, too, observe, 
on the authority of a man, whose 
very bread, perhaps, depended 
upon his glossing over the cruel- 
ties exercised in that barbarously- 
treated country; and exercised, 
too, not upon African Negroes ; 
not upon the stubborn, intractable, 
lazy, gloomy, gloating, incorrigi- 





bly thievish and ungrateful race 
with wool upon their heads; but, 
upon the most gentle, docile, meek 
and harmless set of creatures that 
the sun beholds in the whole of 
his course. To lash the hardy 
hide of a negro, to compel him to 
toil for your enjoyment, is unjust, 
and argues great obduracy of 
heart; but to scourge on to ex- 
haustion ; to compel to labour and 
to feed upon husks, the harmless, 
the perfectly inoffensive creatures 
of the East Indies, argues a heart 
ten thousand times harder than 
any thing that ever inhabited a 
human bosom except that of a 
Nabob or a crafty grasping old 
Quaker. 

“IN MOST PARTS.” Aye, 
aye! We know what “ most 
parts” means in.a case like this ; 
but then why did not you say 
‘« most parts?” You say nothing 
about ‘ most parts!” You keep 
on saying that they are free men. 
You say it thirty-four times over. 
Never do you once put in the 
words “ most parts.” If you had, 
you would have saved me a great 
deal of trouble: I should have 
wanted no Dr. Bucwannan’s 
book! I should have known very 
well what “‘ most parts” meant. 
I should have wanted no one to 
tell me that it was a mass and 
mess of personal slavery altoge- 
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ther; and should, without the 
smallest ceremony, and without 
reference to any authority what- 
ever, have fixed upon you, that 
which you have now fixed upon 
yourself; namely, the charge, 
the just and clearly established 
charge, of employing your ships 
to bring home the produce of the 
sweat and blood of East India 
slaves, and of abusing and slan- 
dering your neighbours, the West 
India planters, in order that you 
might be enabled to carry on your 
own “ most infamous traffic” 
more to your own pecuniary ad- 
vantage. 

We have now, I think, pretty 
nearly finished the controversy 
between the East and West In- 
dies as far as relates to the mat- 
Though it may be 


proper another time, and before 


ter of slavery. 


parliament meet, to show how 
clearly it would be self-murder to 
England to give the smallest de- 
gree of encouragement to the 
East in preference to the West, 
never forgetting that the former is 
now calling upon us, even in these 
days of ‘* economy and retrench- 
ment,” for two millions of money 
out of the taxes, to pay the inte- 
rest of debts contracted to carry 
on its aggressive and bleody wars. 
Keeping this in view, in the mean- 
while, it may be necessary, bye- 
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and-bye, to lay bare the whole of 
the East India system, and to 
show the English landlords how 
large a part of their present ruin 
they owe to the East Indies. 
This, however, is matter not to be 
treated of in a paper addressed to 
a grubbing old Quaker; and, 
therefore, I shall now hasten to a 
conclusion. 

The poor, lame, pitiful, equivo- 
cating ; the shocking shuffling you 
resort to in accounting for the 
strange circumstance of there be- 
ing no blacks in the Society of 
Quakers; the sorry species of 
triumph that you enjoy im disco- 
The 
miserable shuffle about poor little 


vering, that there are two / 


Ben Ley: these will come in for 
exposure when I, as I shortly 
shall, enter into an enquiry rela- 
tive to those merits of your sect 
which have entitled them to those 
privileges, of which they have 
recently bragged in the affected, 
adulatory and nauseous address 
which they presented to the King, 
at the very moment when the life- 
less corpse of his Wife was swing- 
ing on a crane from a dirty wharf 
into a dirty boat at Harwich. This 
alone would mark the character 
of your sect; and since you put 
forth the purity of that sect ; since, 
under that mask you have chosen 
to assail the character and pur- 
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suits of your West India neigh- 
bours; since you have availed 
yourself of the false reputation of 
humanity for the purpose of in- 
flicting injury, of the deadliest 
character, upon unoffending neigh- 
bours; it is right that the mask 
should he pulled off, that it may 
no longer serve the purposes of 
slander, malice and the vilest 
hypocrisy. 

It would have been strange, in- 
deed, if a string of quibbles and 
falsehoods had come forth from 
any one, and especially from you, 
and had concluded without a repe- 
tition of the old, hacknied, hypo- 
critical charge of my pretended 
injustice towards ‘“ Glory, West- 
* minster’s Pride and England’s 
“Glory!” And, 
such is your conclusion, 


accordingly, 
* You 
“* have,” say you, ‘ shewn that a 
** feeling of revenge towards Jsaac 
“ Wright has led you to attack 
“Mr. Cropper, [that is to say, 
** yourself] and the whole body of 
* Quakers; just as you have 
“attacked every man who has 
“any political connection with 
* your former patron and idol, 
« Sir Francis Burdett.” 

There is a small mistake here, 
friend Cropper ; for, if to assist a 
man, to uphold a man, to raise 
him when he has not power to 
raise himself, to keep him up to a 
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point beyond the extent of the 
power of his buoyancy ; if these 
constitute a claim to the title of 
patron, | was the patron of*‘Glory,” 
and not “Glory” the patron of 
me. From me he borrowed all 
his value : he was the cipher and 
I the integer: I retain my weight 
and worth; my place and in- 
fluence: cut off from me, where 
and what is “Glory?” True, he 
was my idol: he was my wooden 
god: I made him; but, as I once 
before observed, finding that he 
was good for nothing; hearing 
him confess that he ‘“ could do no 
good,” I, like the man in the 
fable, had a right to knock him 
to pieces. 

As to attacking the whole body 
of Quakers from a feeling of 
revenge towards Isaac Wright ; 
this is not true, or, I should have 
attacked that body long ago, 
though I had a perfect right to 
attack it, on account of Jsaac 
Wright. It is you, friend Crop- 
per, who have awakened my 
resentment against the Quakers. 
It layin my bosom, J grant ; but 
it is you who have called it forth. 
And surely I may say that of 
feelings of this kind, which God 
has not implanted in the human 
breast for nothing, none were ever 
more laudably put in motion, 
seeing that the resentment was 
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called forth, not by any new 
injury done to myself, but by 
your falsehoods and calumnies on 
your oppressed fellow subjects the 
West Indians, with not one single 
soul of whom have I any more 
connection or acquaintanceship, 
than, I thank the Lord God, I 
have with you. 

You do not seem to be deeply 
read in the laws of political mo- 
rality, friend Cropper, as_ that 
morality is taught in the Bible ; 
for there we are told, that the 
offending Member is to be cut off, 
or that the whole body must suffer. 
told that if the 
offender take refuge in the city, 


There we are 


he shall be cast forth ; or, in de- 
fault, that the whole City shall 
suffer. The society of Quakers 
possess, and, when they please, 
most rigidiy, not to say cruelly in 
some cases, exercise the power 
of expulsion. They have not ex- 
pelled Jsaac Wright. They were 
well acquainted with his baseness; 
all the proofs were within their 
reach; they retain the scabby 
sheep ; the flock is infected; and 
I have an unquestionable right to 
lacerate and lay open the whole 
consolidated scab. 

As to my attacking every man 
who has any political connection 
with “Glory.” Why, that is 
right in the first place on public 
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grounds ; just as it would be to 
attack all who have any political 
connection with Castiereagh, who, 
to give the devil his due, never 
yet abandoned and betrayed his 
supporters ; and never promul- 
gated private letters himself, nor 
encouraged it, and gave coun- 
tenance to it in others, and all to 
serve his own purpose in destroy- 
ing a political adversary, to whom 
he was more indebted than to all 
the rest of mankind. But, there 
really seems to be something m 
“ Glory” attractive of all that is 
mean, dastardly and perfidious, 
Am I attacked by any wretch who 
publishes a private letter in an- 
swer to facts and arguments ; that 
wretch is sure, at the same time, 
to be a trumpeter of the virtues 
of “Glory.” It is not I that at- 
tack all his political adherents ; 
but it is all his political adherents 
that attack me. Hence, this is 
become the state of the case, that 
“ Glory’s”” eulogists are my slan- 
derers; and, therefore, a con- 
nection with him, a nestling about 
him, warrants, without stopping to 
split straws, an attack from me. 
“Glory ” is like the filthy flannel- 
rag, that the old Irish hucksters 
carry in their bosoms, and that 
All the 
vermin get about him; and, there- 
fore, without taking even the pains 


they call a louse-trap. 
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to ascertain of what particular 
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| vicinity of your tail, engendered 


race they are, [ crack them, upon | iu and feeding on occasional ad- 
the maxim of Swtrr, that no ani- | hesions proceeding from the un- 


mal is, in this way, beneath our 
notice, and that if a flea or louse 
bite us we are to kill it if we can. 
I now bid thee farewell, friend 
Cropper, for the present; not, 
however, without giving you fair 
warning, that I shall develope the 
character, the practices and the 
spirit of your sect; and, in the 
meanwhile, I shall deem every 
thing that makes its appearance 
in the paper of Eyerton Smith, 
that fellow, who, without any pro- 
vocation, and in my absence too, 
proclaimed me to be “ a fend ;” 
1 shall deem every thing that he 
send forih, tending, in however dis- 
tant degree, to defend or avenge 
you, as proceeding from yourself, 
and shall make you answerable 
This Smith is 


a mere scape-goat, or 


for it accordingly. 
to you 


screen. He is, of himself, a thing 


wholly unworthy of public atten- 


tion, and must not be suffered to 
draw me off from so grand a doer 


of mischief as you are. You are 


a Mammoth, grazing and gor- | 


mandizing up to your eyes in the 
dark and rich pastures of a cor- 
rupt system of commerce and pa- 
per money ; he is merely a bott, 
or maggot, wriggling about in the 


{ cleanly results of your boundless 


voracity. 
Friend Cropper, 
I am thy assured friend, 


Wa. COBBETT. 
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of Clerical 
Learning shall be attended to in 


The specimens 


due time.----Also the letter on 
brewing.—I1 intended, this week, 
to have fulfilled the promises of 
last week; but, Cropper has 
drawn me into another applicatier 


of my room. 











Harvest. 


rm 
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It will not be good, all taken 
together. There is more blight in 
| Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, than 
I saw in Sussex. The wet and 
cloudy weather has kept it back ; 
and, the weather still menaces. So 
that we seem to be likely to have 
_ some little of the Prime Minister’s 
“ relief ;” namely, that of a bad 
Good God! What a 
state we are in, when our Prime 
man hopes to see us relieved by 
our having our crops rotted in the 
field ! 


harvest ! 
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the first Number have been pub- 
lished, and a third is in the press. 
The Third Number will be pub- 
lished on the first of October. 


COBBETT’S SERMONS.— 
Published on the first day of every 
month, price 3d. and of which seven 
numbers are already published. 
No. 1. ‘ Naboth’s Vineyard, or 
“* God’s Vengeance against Cruelly 
“© and Hypocrisy.".—No. 2. ‘ The 
*¢ Sin of Drunkenness in Kings, Priests 
“and People.”—No. 3. “ The Fall 
** of Judas, or God's Vengeance against 
“ Bribery.,.—No. 4. “ The Rights 
“ of the Poor, and the Punishment of 
“¢ Oppressors.” — No. 5. ‘* God’s 
** Judgment on unjust Judges.” —No.6. 
“ The Sluggard."—No.7. ‘‘ God's 
“ Vengeance against Murderers.” 


COBBETT’S YEAR’S RESI- 
DENCE IN AMERICA.—A thick 
Octavo Volume, price 10s. in boards. 
Intended for the use of all those 
who wish to know what America 
really is. It consists of a descrip- 
tion of the country, its inhabitants, 
climate and soil. Its productions, 
also, are copiously treated of, in 
which the author has introduced 
many valuable experiments of his 
own, 


COBBETT’S GRAMMAR, a 
new and neat edition, price 2s, Gd, 
bound in boards, It was intended 
for the use of young persons in ge- 
neral, and especially for the use of 
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soldiers, sailors, apprentices and 
plough boys; but, the author has 
discovered, (in rather an odd man- 
mer) thatitis in great vogue amongst 
** statesmen ;” and God knows, it 
was not before it was wanted by 
them! 


The Preliminary part of PAPER 
AGAINST GOLD.—The main ob- 
ject of which is to shew the Justice 
and Necessity of reducing the in- 
terest of that which is called the 
Nationat Debt, in order to rescue 
the rightful Proprietors of the land 
from the grasp of the devouring 
race engendered by Paper Money. 


“ PAPER AGAINST GOLD.” 
—A new edition of this work is now 
published, price 5s. in boards. It 
contains a full exposure of the mys- 
tery of the Bank, the Fund and the 
Paper-system. 

Stereotype Edition. 

A thing that is a great favourite 
with the Author: ‘* The AMERICAN 
** GARDENER ; Or, a treatise on the 
‘** situation, soil, fencing and lay- 
‘“« ing-out of Gardens ; on the mak- 
‘ing and managing of Hot-beds 
‘‘and Green-houses; and on the 
‘* Propagation and Cultivation of 
‘* the several sorts of Table-Vege- 
“tables, Herbs, Fruits, and Flow- 
‘‘ers.” Price 5s. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Just published by R. Carlile, 55, 
Fleet Street, and to be had of all 
Booksellers and Newsmen. 


Price 1s, Gd. A Correct Report 
of the Trial of Mary Ann Carlile, 
for publishing a New Year’s Ad- 
dress to = Reformers of Great 
Britain ; written by Richard Car- 
lile ; at the instance of the Un-Con- 
stitutional Association: before Mr, 
Justice Best, and a Special Jury, 
atthe Court of King’s Bench, Guild. 
hall, London, July 24, 1821; with 
the NOBLE AND EFFECTUAL 
SPEECH OF MR, COOPER IN 
DEFENCE, AT aca 














































ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Also, price 1s. The Suppressed 
Defence of Mary Ann Carlile to the 
Vice Society’s Indictment against 
the Appendix to the Theological 
Works of Thomas Paine, which 
Defence was suppressed by Mr. 
Justice Best almost at its com- 
mencement, and on the propriety 
of which suppression the public, as 
the highest tribunal, are appealed 
to, and called upon to judge be- 
tween the Defendant, her Prose- 
cutors, and her Judge ; with a Re- 
port of the Proceedings before the 
Defence was suppressed. 

Also, price 6d. Scotch Poetry : 
consisting of Songs, Odes, Anthems 
and Epigrams ; by Alex. Roger, an 
operative Weaver, of Glasgow. 


Also, price 2d. The Character of 


a Soldier ; by Philanthropos. 


Also, price 4d. Second Edition of 


a New Year’s Address to the Re- 
formers of Great Britain; by R. 
Carlile. 





An Appeal to every part of the 
Public but Public Robbers. 


The Societies, which denominate 
themselves, a Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice, and a Constitu- 
tional Association, having through 
their organ the New Times news- 
paper, avowed their union and 
determination to shut up the 
shop 55, Fleet-street, if possible, 
*“R. Carlile pledges himself that 
‘he will so far make a stand 
“against them, as to defeat and 
“annihilate them, if the honest 
*“ part of the Public who are most 
“interested in the issue will give 
“him a fair and liberal support. 
“* Money is the sinew of this as 
“well as a less honourable war- 
“ fare, and R.C. feels assured that 
*« one tenth part of the money which 
“those two Societies will have 
* to spend, will enable him effect- 
‘‘ually to defeat the whole gang. 
“R, C. has struggled on during 
‘an imprisonment of twenty-one 
‘months, and as there are but 





‘fifteen months remaining of the 
“ period allotted him for imprison- 
“ment, he feels assured that the 
‘“* support which he now asks from 
“the Public, will enable him to 
“triumph over all conspirators 
‘‘ against the Press being made a 
“useful instrument. ‘This is his 
‘first appeal to the Public, and 
‘** will be the last: As an individual 
‘** he will continue to do his utmost ; 
as an instrument in the hands of 
an honest public he will support 
* their wishes and exertions as far 
‘*as that pubiic will support him. 
‘There are two ways to which he 
‘*looks for support, by a liberal 
purchase and circulation of his 
publications, and by subscription. 
Zither way that shall prove sufli- 
*¢ cient will be to him equally satis- 
‘** factory. His expenses at present 
“are extremely heavy to meet the 
** prosecutions which have already 
come against him, and he is not 
‘*in a condition to meet a further 
‘“ expense without the assistance 
‘“‘ he now solicits and feels himself 
** entitled to.” 

Dorchester Gaol, August 28th, 1821, 


The following Sums have been 
received during his imprisonment, 
from the respective places, for 
which R.C. returns thanks, and 
flatters himself that they have been 
well applied. 


~~ & @. 
Birmingham... .......+.. 212 6G 
ET Pr om OAS © 
Cambridge..... csesstivns BP OO 
CPR yFORR es cc cscccccccccee BRO 
a een, eh pe 
Deptford .. cocccose 1 3 @ 
Edinburgh... vcosscd vee MH -6-6 
Hertford . . wee: oe Tn 
The Island of Jamaica any ® 
Statin. the ind etmaiete ap thin. en. 
, enuthecusontsenen tae. Oo 
Manchester ....ccccsccese 12 2 G 
Macclesfield ............ « ee © 
Nottingham......... acooid DB 4 
Norwich..... siedichnace) Gene 
Oldham...... oe .s ELS 
Pulborough............. - L.6 @ 
Din sticécenecsea ve. aL © 
Richmond, Yorkshire,,,,. 1 0 0 
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RS eee 5°s:' © 
Stokesley, Yorkshire...... 0 4 4 
Stockport....-s.sesssosee 2 0 O 
Taunton, Somerset ....... 0 5 0 
WHR es cccccccesccees 24 -6 
London and its vicinity,. .157 7 9 

£222 0 6 


Subscriptions received at No. 55, 
Fleet-sireet. 





Just published, 12mo. price 5s. 
extra boards, 

HE SECRETARY’S AS- 
SISTANT; exhibiting the 
various and most correct modes of 
SUPERSCRIPTION, COM- 
MENCEMENT and CON- 
CLUSION of LETTERS to 
Persons of every degree of Rank ; 
including the Diplomatic, Clerical, 
and Judicial Dignitaries, with Lists 
of the Foreign Ambassadors and 
Consuls. Also, the Forms neces- 
sary to be used in Applications or 
Petitions to the King in Council, 
Houses of Lords and Commons, 
rovernment Offices, and Public 
Companies; with Tables of Pre- 


eedency, and the Abbreviations of 


the several British and Foreign 
Orders of Knighthood.—By the 
Author of the Peerage and Baro- 
netage Charts, Ke. 


*¢ Give unto every man his proper 
title, lest he be offended, and ye 
betray your ignorance.”— Psalms. 


Printed for the Author, and sold 
by G. & W. Bb. Whittaker, Ave 
Maria-lane ; and John Warren, Old 
Bond-street, &c. 





The following Works are just pub- 
lished by W. CLARK, 201, Strand, 
opposite St. Clement’s Church : 


* QUEEN MAB.” 

1. Reply to the Anti-matrimo- 
nial Hypothesis and suprosep 
AtHeisM of PERCY BYSSHE 
SHELLEY, as laid down in 
* QUEEN MAB;” price 4s. 6d. 
Syo. 





2. WALTZ, an hitherto sup- 
pressed POEM of Lorv ByRon’s, 
elegantly printed on drawing pa- 
per, with several fugitive pieces ; 
price 2s, 6d. 8vo. 

KILLING NO MURDER. 

3. To the enemies of vice, hypo- 
crisy, affected saintliness and Wilber- 
force * KILLING NO MURDER” 
is dedicated ; it was written during 
the Protectorship of Oliver Crom- 
well, by Cot. Trrus. Itis said by 
historians, that after the publica- 
tion of this work Cromwell never 
smiled. Saintly Wilberforce ex- 
pressed his horror at the republi- 
cation of it by Mr. Clark, which 
alone must give it an increased va- 
jue to the friends of freedom and 
truth. The passages from ‘+ Holy 
Writ” as mottos to the pamphlet 
KILLING NO MURDER, are the 
2 Chron, xxiii, 21, and 1 Chron. 
xxv. 27. They are well chosen 
and shew the writer to have been 
what he really was—a puRE Curis- 
TIAN AND NO ElYPOCRITE, as many 
of the would-be-thought Saints 
now-a-days are. Time would Nor 
be thrown away by referring to, and 
reading those verses ; price 2s. 6d. 

4. REFLECTIONS onthe LIFE 
and DEATH of LORD CLIVE, 
by that ‘‘ noble of nature,” Tuo- 
Mas Paine. This isa specimen of 
beautiful composition ; price 3d. 


5. AMERICAN CRISIS com- 
plete, by THoMAs PAINE; price 4s, 
An edition on common paper, 
price 3s. This work was written 
at different periods of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and contains the 
most accurate account of that glo- 
rious struggle which EMANCIPATED 
millions from slavery, and gave 
BIRTH TO A WORLD. 

6. SLAP ar THE Scorcu Feeio- 
servers. This work will be ready 
the carly part of next week. 

7. PRIESTS and KINGS; 
price Is. This is a Sermon by 
POPKOS, in which are detailed 
and exposed ihe vices and crimes 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


of the Scources of MANKIND. 
The texts from which the Sermon 
was preached are from Joel iii. 10. 
2 Sam. xii. 31. Isaiah, viii. 21. The 
Public should read the passages, 
THEY ARE INSTRUCTIVE! 


8. TRIFLING MISTAKE, by 
Joun Cam Hosnouse, Esq.; for 
the writing of this work, the then 
existing House of Commons sent 
Mr, Hobhouse to Newgate ; price 
ls. 

9. HUME’S ESSAYS on SUI- 
CIDE, IMMORTALITY of the 
SOUL, and MIRACLES; price Is. 

10. TRUE-BORN ENGLISH- 
MAN, by Daniet Dero; price 6d. 
Ask for CLARK’s edition, in 18mo. 


11. MANIA of EMIGRATING 
to the UNITED STATES exposed: 
by W. Cxiark.. In this work every 
information requisite for the Emi- 
grant is faithfully detailed ; price 
Is, 8vo. 

12. EUGENE and CONSTAN- 
TINE, or an Evening at MOUNT 
VERNON, the residence of Gr- 
NERAL WASHINGTON; a Political 
Dialogue ; price 2s. 6d. 

138. WREATH of FREEDOM; 


a collection of Songs in favour of 


Freedom, which are peculiarly ac- 
ceptable at the present time, as in 
this Free Country, the pride of the 
World, and envy of surrounding Na- 
tions, it is made unlawful to speak 
on Political Subjects to our Coun- 
trymen on pain of Banishment!! 
We, however, may sing till the next 
Meeting of our Representative wise 
ones. Price 1s. 6d. 


14. LIFE of THOMAS PAINE, 
by WittiAmM THomaAs SHERWIN. 
This is the only Life that has AT- 


— 








TEMPTED to do justice to the 
character of Mr. Paine; price7s. 6d. 
When this work was prosecuted 
by the ‘* Vice.Gang,” Judge Best 
said the VERY. NAME of THO- 
MAS PAINE WAS A LIBEL!!! 


under a monarchical Government, 


15. The whole of THOMAS 
PAINE’S WORKS, uniformly 
and handsomely printed in 8vo., 
or any of his separate Pieces, to 
be had of Mr. Ciark, 201, Strand. 

N.B. Mr. Clark has a superb 
copy of L’ Art Du Menuisier, in 
folio, with one hundred and seventy 
admirably executed plates ; price 
2/. 12s. 6d. 
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Just published, price 3s. 6d. 


The WHOLE of the EVI- 
DENCE given before the CORO- 
NER’S INQUEST on the body of 
RICHARD HONEY, who was 
shot near Cumberland Gate, Hyde 
Park, on the day of Her late Ma- 
jesty’s Funeral, and for which a 
Verdict of MANSLAUGHTER 
has been found by the Coroner’s 
Jury against the Officers and Men 


of the Ist Regiment of LIFE 
GUARDS. This is a most com- 


plete edition, without any abridg- 
ment whatever, and contains an 
ENGRAVING of the conflict be- 
tween the Populace and the Mili- 
tary, during the passage of the 
Funeral Procession through the 
Gate. 

DOLBY’s PARLIAMENTARY 
REGISTER, contaihing the whole 
ofthe DEBATES and PROCEED- 
INGS of the last Session, is just ° 
published in two vols, boards, 1/. 5s, 
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